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THE REDUNDANT STATEMENT. 


| 





As one of the editorial staff of a newspaper 
which handles much country correspondence 
I have become used both to the tendency in 
myself toward condensation and, with many 
contributors, to the superfluous word. Such 
phrases as “housed up,” “nearer to,” “good 
advantage,” “good success,” “new addition,” 
“hollow inside,” “humorous farce,” “up to 
the skies,” and “down to the ground” are 
common. One of my fellow censors calls 
“visiting friends” tautology since, he con- 
tends, one does not visit one’s enemies. On 
the other hand I maintain that the expres- 
sion is precise, as the writer may mean that 
the host was not a relative. 


Such phrases as “A little baby was born,” 

r “little chickens were hatched” often ap- 
pear in these records. “Monday night at 
eight o’clock in the evening” is more than 
definite, as is “the funeral of the late so- 
and-so.” “Mixed up” and “every once in 
a while” are expressions not confined to the 
country correspondent, while I sometimes en- 
counter elsewhere than in his effusions “a 
pleasing compliment,” “every single sen- 
tence,” “the final outcome,” “look anything 
alike,” “great, big,” “more universal,” “ both 
at once,” “fell down,” and “tossed up.” 

The word “pocket handkerchief” is so 
awkward that it seems odd it should ever be 
used instead of “handkerchief,” yet I ran 
across it the other day in May Sinclair’s 
“The Belfry,” and one sees it somewhere al- 
most daily. 

James Payn once wrote “I can’t think 
where you get your plots from” — the last 
word glaringly superfluous. “Meet with,” 
says Marion Crawford in “ Katherine Lauder- 
dale,” where he likewise perpetrates “ most 
favorite.” “Got” tacked to “have” is a 
favorite in careless speaking or writing. 
Miss Sinclair in “The Creators” uses “all 
he had got”; W. J. Locke in “Simon the 
Jester” speaks of the “ Machiavelli of a hero 
he had got.” 

Canon Farrar, in his essay on Bishop Ken, 
alludes to “the first founders of the Oxford 
Movement.” Carolyn Wells in “The 
Curved Blades” and Ian Hay in “A Safety 
Match” speak of a “general factotum,” al- 
though a factotum must be general or it is 
not a factotum at all. “Most invariably” 
somebody phrased it in the Bookman for De- 
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cember, 1909, and Brander Matthews in the 
same periodical for December, 1915, wrote 
of “the irrevocable and inexorable inevita- 
bility,” which certainly does seem to clinch 
the matter. “Chubby and plump” was 
Santa Claus in our childhood’s beloved 
“Visit of St. Nicholas.” N. P. Willis in 
“The Torn Hat” used the adjectives “ silent, 
sad, and still.” In the Life of Julia Ward 
Howe by her daughters she is quoted ( Vol. 
I, page 360) as using “first beginning” and 


(Vol. IL, page 371) “build up” and “ grow 
up.” 

One of my colleagues declares that the 
first word is wumnnecessary in the phrase 
“school-teacher,” while I argue that there 
are teachers outside a school, and she retorts 
that those should be called either tutors or 
governesses. There is room here for private 
opinion. There always is that leeway at each 
end of every contention. Ruth Hall. 

Catsxitt, N, Y. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XL. 


The New York Evening Post headliner who 
wrote “Rupture with Germany Seems Less 
Inevitable” would find it hard to show that 
there are degrees of inevitableness. 

A ship is interned when it is under restraint 
in a harbor, which it has no right to leave. A 
merchant ship that has only taken refuge in a 
neutral harbor in time of war is not interned. 
Such ships are properly spoken of as “ refugee 
ships.” 

Nobody has ever yet explained just what 
the difference is between the “actual photo- 
graphs” that the newspapers print and other 
photographs. 

If it seems certain that something is going 
to happen, that is all there is to it. There are 
no degrees of certainty, and the headliner who 
wrote “Strike Seems More Certain” did not 
stop to think. 

“Preventive” is right and “ preventative’ 
is wrong nowadays, even though “ prevent- 
ative” was used by Adam Smith, Daniel De 
Foe, Sydney Smith, Bulwer-Lytton, Lewes, 
Southey, John Henry Newman, and other 
writers, and George Washington in 1793 
wrote : “ Wearing flannel next the skin is the 
best cure for and preventative of the rheu- 
matism I ever tried.” 

The editor who wrote: “It takes only a 
bare majority to win” might have expressed 
himself more strongly still. Often it takes 
only a bare plurality to win. 


’ 


Even in time of war, or threatened war, it 
is a palpable waste of adjectives to say “old 
veterans” or “new recruits.” 

The headline, “A Sad Drowning Accident,” 
in a New Haven paper might be justified if 
there were joyous drowning accidents every 
now and then. 

The people of Panama are Panamans, not 
“ Panamanians,” just as the people of America 
are Americans, not “ Americanians.” 

Those who are well informed about good 
English usage do not say “posted” for “in- 
formed.” 

A well known periodical lets it be known 
that it uses poetry “very occasionally.” “Ca- 
leb Cobweb,” in the Christian Endeavor 
World, points out that of course it means 
“very seldom” or “occasionally.” “ Occa- 
sionally” means “on occasion.” “Very on 
occasion” ! 

The reporter who wrote: “Despite her 
comatose condition she was able to give the 
detectives a good description of the man,” may 
have learned since that “comatose” 
“in a state of profound insensibility.” 

While it is right to say “from fifty to a 
hundred miles,” it is wrong to write “ from 50 
to a 100 miles,” since “100” does not mean 
“hundred,” but either “a hundred” or “one 
hundred. 

Everybody should try to remember not to 
say “try and.” 


means 
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The expression “ widow woman” is logically 
no more justifiable than the expression “ wid- 
ower man,” although in the Bible 1 Kings 
xvii :9 reads : “I have commanded a widow 
woman there to sustain thee,” and Shakspere 
speaks of “ this widow lady.” 

Very likely some of those who say “ equally 
as pretty as” when they mean “as pretty as” 
or — if any one would say it — “ equally 
pretty with” would not go so far as the old 
Kentucky farmer who said: “Them three 
Miss Perkins is three of as pretty a gal as 
ever I see.” 


A booklet is a little book, so that the book 
reviewer of Life was unduly lavish with 
words when he wrote “a little booklet.” 

“Complected” means interwoven, compli- 
cated. No matter how complicated a lady 
may be, no one is justified in saying, just be- 
cause she is a brunette, that she is “ dark com- 
plected.” 

Don’t write : “ With reference to the above,” 
unless with equal cheerfulness you would 
“Your attention is now called to the 

Edward B. Hughes. 


write : 
below.” 
CaMBRIDGE, Mass, 


GERMS, IDEAS, AND PLOTS. 


“Where do you get all of your ideas for 
‘stories and articles ?” I was recently asked. 
It is the same question which I asked dozens 
of times before I seriously took up writing. 
It is a question which has been asked by 
many, and yet to which few satisfactory 
answers have been given. To those who 
have not trained the mind to observe it 
seems as if germs, ideas, and plots would 
soon become exhausted. I used to wonder 
how writers could find something new to 
write about. That question no longer troubles 
me, but I confess that sometimes I marvel 
that so much material is found and utilized. 
A trained mind can find material everywhere, 
and germs and ideas can be garnered by any 
one who cares to gather them. 

Perhaps, more inspiring ideas can be ob- 
tained from conversation than from any 
other source. Discussions fairly teem with 
plots, and even in ordinary conversation one 
often hears striking sentences. At a party 
I heard the hostess say, as a young man and 
woman entered the room : “ They are to be 
married soon.” The lady’s words were cer- 
tainly common enough, but as she spoke 
them a queer look flashed across the face of 
a beautiful girl by my side. If I had not ob- 
served that look and wondered why it came 
in the girl’s face, a story, which sold on its 


first trip out, would never have been written. 
Looks, actions, clothes, persons, anything out 
of the ordinary will stggest germs, ideas, 
and even plots. 

The solution of problems that are of more 
than personal interest is another rich plot 
mine which is almost inexhaustible. “ What 
will a certain person do if confronted by 
sudden danger?” There have been many 
solutions to this problem, but. few persons 
will reach the same conclusions. “Can any 
one be a coward under certain conditions 
and still be brave?” This question puzzled 
me for years. Finally I found an answer 
that seemed satisfactory to me, and my solu- 
tion made a story that sold on its second trip 
out and called forth favorable comments. 

Another story, paragraphs, sentences, titles, 
advertisements, and so forth will often fur- 
nish inspiring ideas. An advertisement in a 
farm paper furnished me with the germ 
around which a series of scientific stories of 
farm life were written. 

If one is gifted with an extraordinary 
imagination one can create material the very 
novelty and charm of which make for it a 
place. Any one can find all the material he 
can use, and much more, if he will only learn 
to observe. Lena C. Ahlers. 

Stroncuurst, Ill. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WriTER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

* * + 

Frankly commercial is the inspiration of 
The Writer’s Selling Service, of Auburn, 
N. Y¥. — in no way connected with Tue 
WRITER — which is advertising in sundry 
magazines. An inquiry as to its methods 


It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 





and terms brought a prompt bunch of circu- 
lars, including a letter with the cheery per- 
sonal beginning, “I was greatly pleased to 
hear from you this morning.” To the un- 
sophisticated, the letter might appear to be 
typewritten, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
mimeographed or printed, with nothing type- 
written but the address, and no doubt The 
Writer’s Selling Service has a stock of the 
letters packed up on the office shelves, each 
letter expressing its mimeographed joy at 
hearing from the inquirer “this morning.” 
The letter, using capitals as freely as if they 
did n’t cost a cent, goes on to say :— 


Your letter brings me the name of one more 
writer-friend — in whom I shall take great interest. 
And I want YOU to think of ME as a friend; and 
to think of the Service I offer as something BIGGER 
and BETTER than a mere money-making proposi- 
tion. This Bureau was founded to give you 
FRIENDLY HELP, to deal with you kindly and 
honestly — for it is only by kind, honest help that 
the new writer’s Ideas can be turned into Cash. 

Of course, we are taking it for granted that you 
have ideas for photoplays and stories. Nearly every- 
one has. BUT CAN YOU SELL THEM ? 

If not, we want to sell them for you. We want 
to market them on commission, through our Placing 
Department. The enclosed booklet, “ A SERVICE 
THAT HELPS NEW WRITERS SUCCEED,” ex- 
plains it all. Read carefully. 

WE TAKE YOUR IDEAS OR FINISHED 
SCRIPTS IN ANY FORM. 

We accept mere OUTLINES of plots from inex- 
perienced writers and turn them into excellent plays 
and stories. Our System is the magic process that 
will get good ideas into Print or on the Films! 
Our Placing Department prepares the way to the 
desks of the Magazine and Photoplay Editors. 

DON’T WASTE TIME AND MONEY TRYING 
TO ACQUIRE LITERARY ABILITY! Many 
write us who have studied so-called “ lessons,” 
“books” and “courses of instruction.” Most of 
these people fail utterly when it comes to SELLING 
their work. Don’t YOU do this! Take advantage 
of a BETTER Service, System and Outlet for your 
work. 

Our Editorial Staff carefully reads anything you 
send us. If they find your work ready to be sold, 
it is entered in our Placing Department immediately. 
The only charge for SELLING your script is a small 
commission — which is DEDUCTED AFTER A 
SALE IS MADE! If we find your work contains 
a good idea, but is not marketable in its original 
form, we revise and typewrite it, THEN promptly 
enter it in our Placing Department for sale. 

Now I’ve told you frankly and honestly what we'll 
gladly DO for you. So let me hear from you RIGHT 
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AWAY. Ill be glad to assist you in every possible 
manner — to help, to advise, to encourage you. OF 
COURSE — 

Your Life’s your own ; 

Your Future’s your own; 

Your Opportunity’s your own ; 

Your Talents are your own. 

You can do with them as you will. 

But I cannot help feeling an interest in you, your 
hopes, dreams, your worthy ambition — your eager 
desire to make a name for yourself in this beautiful, 
romantic and fascinating life-work — that of writing 
plays and stories to amuse, charm, thrill and educate 
Humanity ! 

I know you want your readers to grow fond of 
your stories. 

You want them to greet every fresh narrative from 
your pen with that eager, warm, deep pleasure — 
that glowing inward anticipation of happy hours to 
be spent amid the scenes your pen will learn to skil- 
fully weave upon the reader’s Picture Fancy ! 

You want them to love and sympathize with your 
heroines and heroes! You want to move them to 
laughter, tears — even hatred. 

You want them to follow breathlessly the stirring 
adventures and sweet romance of the lives you pic- 
ture ! 

Therefore you should immediately roll up your 
sleeves and plunge into this work! Every moving 
picture you see on the screen suggests a plot for 
another ; every story you read furnishes a real back- 
ground for a different episode ! 

SO BEGIN THINKING ; BEGIN WRITING — 

You must not let your noble dreams go to waste, 
to wilt, to dié — to end in ‘defeat and failure. You 
must take heart and have the courage of your con- 
victions, the determination that CONQUERS ALL! 

Take a firm hold of yourself. A-C-T N-O-W! 

You'll NEVER be what you WANT to be if you 
don’t ! 

You must have resolution enough to GO RIGHT 
AHEAD. You must have WILL enough to SEND 
YOUR SCRIPT AND HAVE IT READ IMME- 


DIATELY. Why, you should feel a great joy in 
doing this. It may mean the crucial act of your 
life — it may even mean the fulfillment of every 
hope ! 


If you have not already written a photoplay or 
story, write one NOW and send it to us IMME- 
DIATELY. Attach the enclosed COUPON to your 
manuscript, seal in an envelope, and hurry it to us 
in the very next mail. Put on your hat, take your 
letter and post it yourself WITHOUT FURTHER 
ADO! 

You will do yourself a great injustice by letting 
ANYTHING hold you back. START AT IT — 
DON’T WAIT OR WISH WHILE OTHERS 
WAX PROSPEROUS ! 

TO-DAY is the day to begin. THE HAPPY 
CHANCE IS NOW BEFORE YOU! 

Prove your earnest purpose by at once forwarding 








your script. I will then know you are worthy of 
every assistance I can lend you. I will know you 
have the true writer’s mind and heart and soul — 

AND WITH THESE YOU SHOULD HAVE AS 
GREAT A CHANCE OF SUCCESS AS ANY 
GIFTED WEAVER WHOSE STORIES YOU 
NOW ADMIRE, WHOSE SUCCESS FILLS YOU 
WITH ENVY — THE LONGING TO RISE TRI- 
UMPHANT O’ER ALL YOUR HOPES AND 
FEARS — TO REACH THE AUTHOR’S ISLE 
OF BLISS THAT HATH IT’S THOUSAND 
SWEET REWARDS! 


Your sincere friend, ee, 
JAMES WING, 


Editor-in-Chief Writer’s Selling Service. 
. ° 7. 

“Don’t waste time and money trying to 
acquire literary ability.” “Of course you 
have ideas for photoplays and stories — 
nearly every one has.” “I cannot help feel- 
ing an interest in you, your hopes, your 
dreams, your worthy ambition — your eager 
desire to make a name for yourself in this 
beautiful, romantic, and fascinating life-work 
— that of writing plays and stories to amuse, 
charm, thrill, and educate Humanity.” “ Don't 
waste time and money trying to acquire liter- 
ary ability.” “You should immediately roll 
up your sleeves and plunge into this work.” 
“You must not let your noble dreams go to 
waste, to wilt, to die — to end in defeat and 
failure.” “You must have will enough to 
send your script and have it read immedi- 
ately.” “Don’t waste time and money try- 
ting to acquire literary ability.” “If you 
have not already written a photoplay or 


story” [is it possible? ] “write one now, 
and send it to us IMMEDIATELY.” “Prove 
your earnest purpose by at once for- 


warding your script. I will then know you 
are worthy of every assistance I can lend 
you. I will know you have the true writer’s 
mind and heart and soul.” “Don’t waste 
time and money trying to- acquire literary 
ability.” “And with these” [the true 
writer's mind and heart and soul] “you 
should have as great a chance of success as 
any gifted weaver whose stories you now ad- 
mire, whose success fills you with envy — 
the longing to rise triumphant o’er all your 
hopes and fears — to reach the author’s isle 
of bliss that hath it’s [sic] thousand sweet 
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rewards ! “Don’t waste time and money 
trying to acquire literary ability.” 


In the enclosures sent with this extra- 
ordinarily encouraging letter is a four-page 
reprint of an article, “How New Writers 
Get Their Ideas Into Print and on the Film,” 
“printed by special permission of the author, 
Reginald Danvers,” who could not. be more 
obliging if he were an employe of The Wri- 
ter’s Selling Service, or if “Reginald Dan- 
vers” were a pseudonym used by the en- 
couraging Mr. Wing himself. The article is 
devoted to telling what marvelous rewards 
have been gained by story and scenario 
writing — as Mr. Danvers says, “ what enor- 
mous earnings are drawn by those who 
write for the movies, or what wealth is 
amassed by story-writing.” To be sure, Mr. 
Danvers is a little contradictory in his statis- 
tics, for he quotes one assertion that ten mil- 
lion dollars is spent annually for fiction alone, 
and another that in the United States today 
there are at least a million people writing for 
various publications. Of course, as he is en- 
larging on the enormous rewards gained by 
fiction writers, he would reject the implica- 
tion that they receive on an average ten dol- 
lars a year apiece. His glowing account of 
the great financial profits story and 
scenario writing, however, is well adapted 
to stir ambitious people to literary work, 
especially if they do not need any literary 
ability. Another enclosure is a_ sixteen- 
page booklet, but this is protected by 
copyright, and warning is given that any one 
reprinting any portion of the book will be 
vigorously prosecuted. Being in mortal fear 
of prosecution, THE WRITER will not venture 
to reprint any of this precious literary prop- 
erty, but it has dared to read the pamphlet, 
and it ventures to disclose that the booklet 
tells without reserve how enormous the de- 
mand is for ideas for film scripts and short 
stories, what wonderful 


from 


and rewards await 
even the unpractised writer, and how gen- 
erous The Writer’s Selling Service is in its 
offers to take ideas in any form, correct 


them free of charge, write the mere outline 


of an idea into a complete production with- 
out its costing the producer of the idea a 
cent, and then enter the manuscript in a 
Placing Department, offering it for sale with- 
out expense to the author, and when it is. 
sold sending him the entire amount obtained, 
less a modest selling commission of twenty 
per cent. The Writer’s Selling Service will 
separate manuscripts into three classes : ( A ) 
Manuscripts deemed salable and ready to be 
offered for sale at once; (B) manuscripts 
with an idea, that can be made salable by 
revision and typewriting, which The Writer’s 
Selling Service will do FREE; and (C) 
manuscripts which cannot be sold, which will 
be returned to the authors with a_ useful 
statement of their faults — the faults of the 
manuscripts, that is. It really looks as if for 
writers without literary ability the millennium 
had 


free 


come. Free revision, free typewriting, 
service in submitting manuscripts to 
editors for sale, without charge for postage 
either “don’t 
to acquire literary ability” — 
could be more 


way, waste time and money 
what 
ideal or _ idyllic ? 
end of the entrancing booklet, 
however, the excited reader will find two or 
three pages of terms, headed “ I-M-P-O-R- 
T-A-N-T” — there! now perhaps Tue 
WriTeER, by direct quotation, has laid itself 
open to prosecution for infringement of 
in which The Writer's Selling 
Service explains why, although it revises and 
typewrites manuscripts free, it really cannot 
afford them without charge. 
Think how much valuable time it would have 
to spend in reading the countless manuscripts 
received from ambitious people all over the 
United States who have not wasted time and 
money trying to acquire literary ability, but 
have rolled up their sleeves and plunged into 
the beautiful, romantic and 
work, 


trying 
nearly 
Toward the 


copyright 


also to read 


fascinating life- 
thinking, begun 
writing, not letting their noble dreams go to 
waste, to wilt, to die, but have had will 
enough to send a script and have it read 
IMMEDIATELY and have put on their hats, 
taken their letters and posted them them- 
selves WITHOUT FURTHER ADO. That, 
of course, would be quite impracticable and 


who have begun 
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unprofitable. Therefore, The Writer’s Sell- 
ing Service requires a small fee with each 
manuscript submitted, just a small wee bit of 
a fee, with a minimum charge of one dollar 
for the first 2,000 words of a story, an idea, 
an outline, a synopsis, or a plot for a photo- 
play, or for a poem, or the first part of a 
photoplay, and if any ambitious person who 
has not wasted time and money trying to ac: 
quire literary ability has not sufficient con- 
fidence in himself to invest this small mini- 
mum amount, The Writer’s Selling Service, 
as it very truly says, would be foolish to 
bother with him. Now wouldn't it ? 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman; who has 
given up the publication of her magazine, the 
Forerunner, after trying for seven years to 
make it pay, says: “It is sociologically in- 
correct to maintain an insufficiently desired 
publication.” Is it not possible, however, 
that the trouble with the Forerunner has 
been not that it. was insufficiently desired — 
Mrs. Gilman is an exceedingly bright woman, 
and there ought to be a large circle of read- 
ers for anything she writes — but that it was 
insufficiently advertised ? The editor of 
Tue Writer, for instance, who tries to keep 
informed about periodicals, does not remem- 
ber ever having heard of it. 

* ° . 

In almost every mail the editor of THe 
WRITER receives letters complimenting the 
magazine, but with the space at his command 
so limited and so much useful matter always 
crowded out, while he 
expressions of 


values very highly 
appreciation he has 
never thought of printing any of them. This 
month, however, he has concluded to give 
space to extracts from a few of the letters 
received, showing in what estimation Tue 
WRITER is held by its readers. One sub- 
scriber writes : — 


these 


I should be indeed ungrateful if I did not 
renew my subscription for Tae Writer, for 
it has guided me to success and happiness. 
Do you remember a most disconsolate young 
woman who appealed to you just this time last 
year? Do you remember the kind, encour- 
aging letter you wrote her? You published 
last spring an article giving information about 











the manuscript requirements of the Boys’ 
World, telling what was needed and what was 
discarded. I went to work, actually re-edu- 
cated myself, and presented my first efforts to 
the David C. Cook Publishing Co. They were 
accepted, and I received a check large enough 
to put me through the Harvard Summer 
School, and there I found out all the things 
that my first-class finishing school on the’ Hud- 
son had overlooked. Now my stories are to 
be brought out in book form by the Century 
Company, and some of them are also to be 
published in the Century and St. Nicholas. 
Other stories also are to be published in John 
Martin’s Book and the Boys’ Worid. I have 
learned that a new writer has as much chance 
as any one, and that if you only search for 
your market your work will receive what at- 
tention it deserves. I feel deeply grateful to 
THe WRITER. F. P. S. 
Concorp, N. H. 


An old subscriber writes : — 
This year I am retrenching by cutting out 
about twenty-five dollars in subscriptions for 


various periodicals. If I were to cut out all 
but one, THE WriteER would still be left on 


my list. It is a real live-wire, thoroughly en- 

tertaining and indispensable. Keep it coming. 
Cnicaco, Ill. & fa &. 

Lee Shippey, president of the Missouri 


Writers Guild, writes :— 

I am very fond of THe Writer, and have 
recommended it to several of the members of 
the Missouri Writers Guild, some of whom I 
know have subscribed. I have also recom- 
mended it to a number of people who have 
written to me who are not members. 

HiGGINnsvILLe, Mo. 


L. S$. 


There is abundant evidence that THE Wrt- 
TER is read each month by the editors of the 
leading periodicals. The editor of the Etude, 
for instance, writes : — 

I have 
much. 


really enjoyed THe WRITER very 
You have a very interesting, practical 
little magazine. I take each copy home and 
read it from cover to cover. That is a good 
deal for a busy editor of a magazine in the 
three-hundred-thousand class. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. James Francis Cooke. 


Other correspondents write : — 


Enclosed find check for renewal of my sub- 
scription for THe Writer. It is such a 
friendly little magazine that I should expe- 
rience a sense of bereavement were it for any 
reason to fail to put in an appearance. 

New Yor« Ciry. E. T. K. 


should do without 
Out of six copies I have found 


I don’t know what I 
THe WRITER. 
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five openings, and I would not do without 

the magazine. I look forward to its coming 

as eagerly as my little daughter anticipates 

her copies of St. Nicholas. = ¢ 
Bissee, Arizona. 


I have found Taz Werirer very helpful 
and inspiring. ‘“‘ When to Stop Offering a 
Manuscript,” in the February issue, was one 
of the most encouraging articles for writers 
that I have ever read. ke G & 

Stroncuurst, IIl. 


THe Writer has given me so much valu- 
able information during the past year that I 
should not think of doing without it. F. W. 

San Dreco, Calif. 


Your magazine has been of much value to 
me. My sister also received word this morn- 
ing that she had won fifth prize for a scenario. 
Thanks are due to your announcement of the 
contest in THe WRITER. A @ 

New Yor« Cry. 


Tue WRITER came to my attention just the 
other day, in the Los Angeles Public Library, 
and as it is generally in use when I look for 
it, I send you my subscription. BE. A. 

Los Ancetes, Calif. 

I had never heard of Toe Writer, but 
picked it up by chance from a news-stand. I 
saw that Judge would accept humorous verse, 
went home and wrote a ten-line specimen, 
mailed it to Judge, and had it accepted, all 
inside of a week. That was my first offence, 
and in appreciation I determined to subscribe 
for THe Writer. m2 

SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


How fine the December number is, and es- 
pecially “‘The Writer’s Directory of Period- 
icals’”?! The one department, “ Literary 
Articles in Periodicals,” has been worth to me 
several times the subscription price. 

PLatnview, Texas. M. M. P. 


I enjoy THe Writer, and it is of use and 
profit to me far beyond the subscription price. 
I wish I had known it years ago, and had a 
complete set of the bound volumes. 

LansincG, Mich. E. A. W. 


os 


A set of the bound volumes of THE Wri- 
TER from the beginning may still be had. 
The articles in the earlier volumes are quite 
as interesting and valuable today as those in 
recent numbers, and a complete set of THE 
WRITER is really a cyclopedia of authorship 
and journalism. As for the reference list of 
“Literary Articles in Periodicals,” THe 
WRITER last year indexed more than six 
hundred articles of special interest to literary 
workers, thus bringing to their attention 


practically everything of the kind printed in 
the current magazines. To many readers, 
no doubt, this service alone is worth the price 
of the magazine. THe WRITER also called 
attention to more than two hundred books 
on literary topics, many of which were no- 
ticed in its Book Reviews. 


Perhaps the most practical evidence of ap- 
preciation of THE WRITER is the renewal of 
subscriptions at the end of the year. A great 
many subscriptions expired with the Decem- 
ber number, but renewals were so prompt 
and numerous that already the loss of those 
who have not yet renewed has been more 
than made up by the number of new subscrip- 
tions received, so that although the names of 
subscribers are taken off the list when sub- 
scriptions expire unless a renewal order is 
sent, THE WRITER now has more subscribers 
than it had December 1. The publisher feels 
deeply grateful for this encouraging support. 

. - 

The Outlook in its new small-quarto form 
is exceedingly attractive — excellent in 
quality, as it has always been, and much more 
readable. 

. ° . 

The writer who sends out a manuscript 
folded to fit a large envelope without a suit- 
able return envelope enclosed has no reason 
to complain if an editor folds the manuscript 
to fit a small envelope for its return. 

W. H. H. 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





The meaty and entertaining article, “ In- 
spiration vs. Perspiration,” in the January 
WRITER has inspired me to send in a few 
comments of my own, which may — or may 
not — be found worthy of perpetuation in 
print for “those who follow after.” 

By nature I am decidedly a person of 
moods, and although rigorous training in my 
profession — the law — necessarily devel- 
oped a certain amount of self-discipline and 
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system, it did not materially alter my general 
disposition ; so when I began to venture on 
the outskirts of the literary field I found my- 
self in the case of some of the would-be au- 
thors mentioned in the article referred to. 

Contes, photoplays, music, and the manu- 
script of a novel — I dabbled in all — went 
forth hit-or-miss, with the stress on “ miss.” 

“Inspiration” served me one good turn, 
however. I subscribed for THE WriTER and 
the timely articles therein on the subject of 
system finally made an impression on my 
mind. For a while I ceased from writing 
and began to “systematize,” and although I 
am still in the kindergarten of literary en- 
deavor I can already see at every turn the 
good results of having systematic methods. 

Here are some of the purely mechanical 
aids which I have provided in my workshop, 
and which I recommend to any one whose 
natural tendencies are toward the 
“artistic temperament.” 

I subscribed to other literary “trade jour- 
nals” besides THE WRITER, and I bind all 
in handy cardboard-covered volumes of five 
or six numbers each, for future reference. 
“The Writer’s Directory of Periodicals” — 
a most valuable compendium — is similarly 
bound, and from the information therein con- 
tained, together with suggestions which some- 
times appear on printed rejection slips — 
with which I am plentifully supplied — I have 
made up a card catalogue of periodicals, with 
their addresses, the names of editors, and 
information about special requirements. 

Next, turning to account the slight reputa- 
tion gained by winning first prize in a scenario 
contest, I wrote to the scenario editor of each 


so-called 


of the film-producing companies — having 
obtained a list from the Motion Picture 
World — inquiring of them whether or not 


they cared to examine the work of a free- 
lance writer, and just what their special needs 
were. Somewhat to my surprise I received 
most courteous replies from the great major- 
ity, and from their letters I composed a like 
catalogue of motion-picture companies. 

On the backs of the cards in both sets I 
now write the name of the conte or scenario 
which I have submitted to the magazine or 








company named on the face, together with 
the date of submission — and rejection, for 
the manuscripts still come back with a fre- 
quency which would be most discouraging 
were it not that I have taught myself to re- 
gard rejections not as defeats, but merely as 
points lost in a game which I fully intend 
and expect eventually to win, after my power 
and technique have increased sufficiently. 

A third catalogue and a fourth contain the 
titles of stories or scripts, with the names of 
the companies to which they have been sent. 

One legal cardboard “ folder,” appropriately 
labeled, is devoted to each of the following 


subjects : “Contes — Manuscripts,” “ Contes 
— Correspondence,” — and the same as to 
scenarios and music — each year, and still 


another to “ Suggestions for plots, scraps of 
conversation, and interesting clippings.” A 
neat “backer” for each manuscript, a printed 
self-addressed and stamped envelope for the 
return thereof, a dictionary, a book of syn- 
onyms, a dictionary of quotations, and a 
leading textbook or two complete the list of 
“ aids.” 

Still another system was inaugurated after 
my first book was accepted and published. 
I pasted the clipped reviews in a book, and 
from them made up in parallel columns a 
synopsis of commendations and adverse crit- 
icisms — the former to peruse when the liter- 
ary sky seemed overcast with dark clouds, 
the latter for discipline, instruction, and sug- 
gestion. 

All these are, of course, only the machinery 
for the work, and far more important than 
they are constant study and practice, but I 
find that they aid materially in smoothing the 
pathway. Eliot H. Robinson. 


Boston, Mass. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Lucine Finch, who wrote the poem, “ Let 
There Be Light,” printed in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for January, is the author of a book of 


poems, entitled “Two in Arcadia,” — pub- 
lished by Brentano’s and illustrated by her- 
self, — as well as of many stories and poems 


published in the Century, Harper’s Magazine, 
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the Outlook, the American Magazine, the 
Smart Set, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
other magazines. She has also written a 
play, “The Butterfly,” which was published 
in Poet Lore and played at the Empire The- 
atre, New York, and she is now preparing 
a second book of poems for publication. Miss 
Finch was born in New Orleans, and gives 
recitals of the old tales and songs told and 
sung to her by her own “Mammy,” who 
claimed to be an “Alabaster Princess,” de- 
claring that her father had been a king in 
Africa. 

John Russell, whose stories, “ The Fourth 
Man,” and “The Wicks of Macassar,” ap- 
peared in Collier’s for January 6 and January 
27, respectively, while his story, “ The Wise 
Men,” is in the Delineator for February, was 
born in Davenport, Iowa, in 1885, and was 
educated in the schools of Brooklyn and Chi- 
cago, and at Northwestern University. In 
1905 he traveled around the aiding 
his father, Edward Russell, the 
economist, in the preparation of articles for 
Everybody’s Magazine. Mr. Russell has been 
a reporter and special feature writer for the 
New York Herald, and in 1908 .was special 
correspondent on assignment to Panama and 
Peru. He was then a staff fiction writer and 
interviewer on the Herald Sunday Magazine 
until 1911. Since then he has had more than 
four hundred short stories published in 
American and English magazines, published 
under his own name and under various pen 
names, including Luke Thrice, Edward Rut- 
ledge, Andrew Peirce, George Jerry Osborn, 
Matthew Primus, and others. 


world, 
Charles 


Rosa Naomi Scott, whose story, “Rachel,” 
printed in Collier’s for December 9, was one 
of ten stories selected by the judges out of 
the eight thousand submitted in Collier’s last 
short-story contest, is a Southern woman and 
has spent most of her life in Tennessee. 
Miss Scott has scribbled since she was a 
little girl, and for several years now has de- 
voted herself seriously to writing fiction, 
working to earn her spurs on the short story 
before beginning novel-making. She has had 


stories published in the Youth's Companion, 
the Woman’s Home Companion, the Deline- 
ator, the Designer, and the magazines published 
by the Munsey Publishing Company. “ Rachel” 
was based on an incident that took place in 
Mel Trotter's mission in Grand Rapids. There 
is a happy sequel since the story was written. 
Rachel now has her child. 

Mary Boardman Sheldon, who wrote the 
“Aunts Redundant,” in the January 
number of Harper’s Magazine, was born in 
New York, and has lived there all her life, 
with the exception of three years spent in 
South America. The experiences 
during those three years in the 
tropics were used by Miss Sheldon as a back- 
ground for her novel, “Coffee and a Love 
Affair.” Miss Sheldon is the author also of 
a little book for boys, called “One Thousand 
Men for a Christmas Present,” and of stories 
and articles which have appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, St. Nicholas, the Youth’s 
Companion, the Black Cat ( prize story ), the 
New York Evening Post, the National Maga- 
zine, the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
other publications. She is living in New 
York at present, in the midst of the literary 
and artist colony of the Washington Square 
neighborhood and Old Chelsea Village. Her 
days are spent as assistant editor of Social 
Progress, a monthly magazine published by 
the American Institute of Social Service, 
while her evenings are devoted to the writing 
of fiction and photoplays. 


story, 


Colombia, 


gathered 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
Particulars as to 


tors conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 
Leslie's Weekly ( New York) uses almost 
no general articles, and those it does use are 
on timely subjects, well illustrated, and never 
of more than 1,500 words 
used. 


Fiction is never 
There is, however, a constant need of 
photographs, pictures of interesting 
people, and all pictures which properly belong 
in an illustrated newspaper. For photographs 


news 
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Leslie’s pays from three dollars up, and the 
publication of a photograph automatically en- 
ters it in the monthly prize contest, in which 
additional prizes of $25, $15, and $10 are 
awarded for the best photographs used during 
the month. The value of a picture is judged 
by the clearness with which it reproduces, the 
speed with which it is sent after the incident 
which it pictures occurred, and the fullness 
of the data accompanying it. Photographs 
are valueless without full information as to 
names, dates, facts, and figures. 


The California Homestead (San Diego, 
Calif. ) is in the market for short stories of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 words, of interest to 
women on the farm, stories with sentiment 
or perchance a moral in them ; it also wants 
household hints and recipes. 


Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the 
Christian Endeavor World ( Boston), says 
that the periodical’s needs are fully supplied 
with the ordinary offerings. The editors have 
a large corps of contributors, and their chief 
embarrassment is to find space for the good 
material that is sent to them. The range for 
articles and stories is very wide, and the 
editors are ready for everything that is espe- 
cially good that is suited to young men and 
young women of the churches and their eld- 
ers. They set no length limit on articles or 
stories, though of course they prefer to have 
both articles and stories of reasonable length 
for a paper of the size of the Christian En- 
deavor World. No one not familiar with the 
paper should send in literary material. They 
buy photographs, but for years have been 
oversupplied with them. They have no pres- 
ent manuscript needs, and are oversupplied in 
all departments. At the same time, they do 
not allow exceptionally good material to leave 
their office. Stories to be acceptable must be 
clean and helpful, and at the same time in- 
tensely interesting. Payment is made for all 
accepted manuscripts, including poems, im- 
mediately upon acceptance. The editors wish 
to emphasize the fact that they are over-sup- 
plied with manuscripts of all kinds, and that 


it is absolutely useless to send any material 
that is not far above the ordinary. 


The Humanitarian ( New York ), which at 
present does not pay for contributions, al- 
though it hopes to do so later, can use prose 
articles on humanitarian and progressive sub- 
jects, also some verse. 


The C. H. Young Publishing Company 
(New York), publisher of Young’s Maga- 
zine and Breezy Stories, wants novelettes and 
unconventional life ; love 
stories with a sex interest ; stories that are 
vivid and unusual — as the editor puts it, 
“plenty of good stuff with the punch.” 


short stories of 


The Youth’s Companion ( Boston) has no 
present especial manuscript needs. 


Four Lights, the new fortnightly magazine 
published by the Women’s Peace Party of 
New York City, is an entirely voluntary un- 
dertaking and expects only gratuitous con- 
tributions. 


The Craftsman was merged with the Art 
World ( New York ) beginning with the Jan- 
uary number. 

The Red Cross Magazine is now published 
by Doubleday, Page, & 
City, N. Y. 


Company, Garden 


Country Life (Garden City, N. Y.) has 
changed its name to New Country Life, be- 


ginning with the February issue. 


The Public, formerly published in Chicago, 
has removed to 122 East Thirty-seventh 
street, New York. 


Beginning with the issue dated January 20, 
the Rider and Driver ( New York) is pub- 
lished bi-weekly instead of weekly. 


Puck (210 Fifth avenue, New York,) 
offers prizes of $250, $150, and $100 for the 
story of “the funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened to you,” told in five hundred words and 


submitted before March 15. The story 
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does n’t have to be true, so long as it is funny. 
Stories available for publication but not prize 
winners will be paid for at regular rates. 


The Southern Society of New York has 
offered a prize of five hundred dollars for the 
best literary work by a Southern writer, 
either prose or poetry, published in the year 
1916. Under the rules of the competition 
the author must be a native of the South 
and a resident of one of the following 
states : Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri. The author’s work may be 
either prose or poetry ; it must have been 
published in book form or in some newspaper, 
magazine, or other periodical in the year 1916. 
Only one work of an author will be con- 
sidered. If works are submitted by persons 
other than the author, on his or her behalf, 
and no submission is made by the author, the 
committee in charge of the competition will 
determine which work shall be considered. 
When an author submits his or her own work, 
no works submitted by any other person on 
his or her behalf will be considered. 

Every work submitted must be in the exact 
form in which it was published ; that is, only 
printed books, newspapers, magazines, or other 
periodicals — not manuscripts — will be re- 
ceived. The author’s full name and address, 
with an exact statement of place of birth and 
present residence, must accompany each work. 
All works must be sent to Louis Graves, 5 
West Eighty-second street, New York city, 
before six p. m. March 1, 1917. Receipt will 
be acknowledged. 

The Walker Trust prizes for essays on 
prayer announced by the secretary of St. An- 
drews University, Scotland, are for essays 
on : “ PRAYER : The meaning, the reality, and 
the power of prayer: its place and value to 
the individual, to the Church, and to the 
State : in the every-day affairs of life, in the 
healing of sickness and disease : in times of 
distress and of national danger, and in rela- 
tion to national ideals and to world progress.” 


It is suggested that the length of an essay 
be from 4,000 to 6,000 words, but no word 
limit is imposed. A prize of £100 is offered 
for the most widely helpful essay — open to 
any one in any part of the world. (Con- 
tributors may write in any language.) Each 
essay must be enclosed in a sealed packet, 
bearing on the outside the motto selected by 
the competitor, and the words, “ Walker 
Trust — Essay on Prayer ( Open Prize ).” 
The name or address of the competitor must 
not appear on the essay or on the sealed 
packet enclosing it, but a sealed envelope 
having the motto of the competitor on the 
outside and containing a note of the com- 
petitor’s name and address, with a signed 
declaration that the essay is his or her own 
production, shall accompany the essay. The 
Walker Trustees shall have the right to pub- 
lish essays for which prizes shall be awarded, 
and they shall have the sole right of publica- 
tion for the period of one year after June 1, 
1917. All essays must reach the hands of the 
Secretary, The University, St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, on or before June 1, 1917. 


The Secretary of the Association of Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United States, Army 
Medical Museum, Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces the 1917 competition for the Henry 
S. Wellcome prizes, open to all officers and 
ex-officers of the Army, Navy, Public Health 
Service, Organized Militia, United States 
Volunteers, Medical Reserve Corps of the 
Army and Navy, and Medical Officers’ Re- 
serve of the United States. The prizes con- 
sist of a gold medal and $300, and a silver 
medal and $200. The 1917 competition will be 
based on essays of from 5,000 to 20,000 words 
on prescribed subjects which will be an- 
nounced later. 

The competition for the Gorgas medal, 
which is a gold medal to be presented an- 
nually for the best paper showing original 
research in preventive medicine, is open to 
all medical officers and former medical offi- 
cers of the Army and Organized Militia, in- 
cluding the Medical Reserve Corps and med- 
ical officers of the Officers’ Reserve. Each 
paper must be signed by a fictitious name, or 
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device, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
marked with the same name or device, con- 
taining the name, rank, and address of the 
writer. The first competition will close Oc- 
tober 1, 1917. Essays ( five copies ) are to be 
sent to the editor of the Military Surgeon 
( Washington, D. C. ), and the successful es- 
say will be published in that journal. 





A prize of one hundred dollars is offered 
by Doubleday, Page, & Co. (Garden City, 
N. Y.) for the most interesting essay of not 
more than 1,000 words on William McFee’s 
novel, “Casuals of the Sea,” which is sub- 
mitted by March 31, 1917. The winning qual- 
ities, they say, will be those which distinguish 
good criticism — clarity, insight, and under- 
standing. Undiscriminating praise is not 
desired. 





Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, 30 East 128th 
street, New York, adviser on poetry in the 
department of literature of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, has a promise of 
$100 as a prize for the best poem written by 
a member of a Federated Club and offered 
to the judges before July. 





Prizes amounting to $150 are offered to 
seniors in normal and secondary schools for 
essays relating to permanent peace offered 
before March 1. Particulars may be had from 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary Amer- 
ican School Peace League, 405 Marlborough 
street, Boston, Mass. 





The Association of Northern College Maga- 
zines has offered a challenge cup for the best 
short story, essay, poem, or play published 
this year in college magazines included in the 
membership of the association. 





Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes of three hundred dollars offered for 
the best poems published in Poetry before 
September, 1917. Particulars 
WRITER. 

American Humane Education Society offer 
of one hundred dollars in prizes for the best 
essays on the subject, “ Our Animals — Their 
Sufferings — What We Owe Them — How 


in January 








We May Help Them,” offered before May 1. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prize of one hundred dollars offered for the 
best essay on “International Arbitration,” 
submitted by a college undergraduate before 
March 15. Particulars in December WRITER. 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 








[In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 





PRACTICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITING. 


The most difficult part of all writing is the 
first sentence — the Point of Entrance. In ad- 
vertising stories, this Point of Entrance is the 
catch-phrase — in fact, a good catch-phrase 
amounts to the whole advertisement. 

Once hit upon a striking display head and 
the rest of the story is likely to fall into line 
beneath it. It is at once the title and the 
synopsis. 

The article advertised itself, however, may 
be of more interest to readers than any catch- 
line you can invent. When the time for fall 
overcoats comes around, men will read a story 
headed “A Fall Overcoat for Fifteen Dollars ” 
in preference to one that begins with a quota- 
tion from the Koran. On the other hand, the 
Koran contains some very live advertisement 
titles, that can be used appropriately. Second, 
there is the special day. Perhaps the article 
advertised is a Fourth-of-July novelty, or 
something peculiarly connected with Christmas. 
Again, the publication in which the advertise- 
ment is to appear will often determine the 
nature of the leading sentences. If it is a 
woman’s magazine, the novice may play to the 
feminine half of the race exclusively, ignoring 
every man in the world. If it goes to bankers, 
he may treat a topic of interest to their limited 
circle, and treat it from their point of view. 

That a single catch-line, followed by a brief 
story set in body-type, is most effective is 
shown by the fact that ninety out of a hundred 
advertisements are of that construction. The 
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style is easiest to write, easiest to embody in 
type, and by far the easiest to read. A column 
of advertisements of this simple make-up is as 
compact as a column of short news-stories, and 
readers treat the advertisements as such. 

Frequently, the display line is an advertise- 
ment of itself. A two-inch single-column ad- 
vertisement of a patent shaving brush appeared 
in the magazines. Between two small cuts 
showing the article’s operation were the words 
“For Him” and the whole story was so plainly 
told thereby that only a few brief sentences, 
such as “Always a brush — never a mop,” 
“Wide open, spreads the lather — half open 
rubs it in,” or “ Never twists or curls,” were 
necessary to give an exact description of the 
novelty. 

The philosophy of advertising is pretty well 
defined now: People read advertisements for 
information, just as they read reports of mur- 
der trials and Washington correspondence. 
The head of a news-story is the index to it 
and the bait set for readers. The head over 
an advertisement should follow the same prin- 
ciple. The advertisement that contains the 
most information sticks out of the page, for 
the reason that its catch-phrase is the in- 
troduction to a vitally interesting story. 

The old-fashioned ad-writer tried to catch 
his reader's eye with lines such as “ Houses 
and Lots Free,” or “Gold Dollars Absolutely 
Given Away.” Every one knows the shifty 
style of the stories that followed such titles, 
and only the gullible were caught by them. 

The day of the dishonest advertisement is 
over. Honesty is the policy followed by most 
of the advertisers who use paid space to in- 
crease their business, and facts are their best 
arguments. Therefore, let the novice choose 
a strong, clean catch-phrase and go directly 
into the heart of his story — just as neatly 
and plumply as he would make a dive into 
water. Let him come to plain “shop” at 
once, without hemming or hawing. 

The copy-writer has no opportunity to go 
back and explain a statement or a word that 
is not understood by the prospective cus- 
tomer. The grammatical construction should 
be simple and direct, and familiar words and 
expressions should be used. 

This is particularly true of copy intended 


for the general public. When writing copy 
appealing to highly educated persons, it is pos- 
sible to explain by suggestion, employing un- 
usual but particularly apt turns of speech, 
metaphor, etc. Readers of this class are 
capable of catching the spirit and ideas of the 
advertiser and of filling out details left to the 
imagination. 

Such is not the case with the ordinary pur- 
chaser, however, and if there is any doubt as 
to the proper word or phrase to use, the com- 
mon and simpler one should be employed. 

3e concise. Conciseness means telling your 
story in the fewest words necessary to con- 
vey the desired meaning and make the copy 
read smoothly. The advertiser is charged for 
the space of each word. Therefore, every 
word and sentence should be as clear and as 
effective as possible. After the copy for an 
advertisement is written, it should be gone 
carefully and all superfluous words 
should be cut out. 

The “pruning-down” process cannot be 
practised: until after you get your first 
thoughts, however crude, on paper. Do not 
complete your copy until you have re-written 
and modified and condensed the subject-mat- 
ter into terse, short pithy sentences — full of 
force, snap, and logic. A good advertisement- 
writer will get good stuff in one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of space, where the unskilled ad- 
vertiser would spend two hundred dollars for 
room in which to tell the same story. 

Joseph Gerard Morgan. 
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Boston, Mass. 





BOOK REVIEWS, 


Tue Reporter’s Companron. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. Revised edition. 199 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Cincinnati: The Phonographic = 
stitute Company. 1916. 

This new edition of “The Reporter’s Com- 
panion” is intended for those who have mas- 
tered the amanuensis style of the Benn Pit- 
man phonography, by study of the authors’ 
“Manual of Phonography” or “ Phono- 
graphic Amanuensis,” or both. It contains 
much new matter, and the -whole work has 
been greatly developed in all its details. 
“The Reporter's Companion” is a complete 
guide to verbatim reporting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tae Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, lan e, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
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value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Toe Writer’s readers. ] 

Tue RuytuM or Prose. By William Morrison Pat- 
terson, Ph.D. 193 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. New 
York: Columbia University Press, Lemcke & 
Buechner, agents. 1917. 

List oF REFERENCES ON THE History OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN GERMANY. Compiled by Coorg Linn 
Kieffer. 60 pp. Paper. White Plains, N. Y. : The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 1917. 

Patriotic Essays. By Elroy Headley. 
tion. 96 pp. Cloth. Newark, N. 
ley, 300 Broad street. 10916. 

‘Gteams oF Gotp — Poems. 
Stiff paper. Los Angeles. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


- ——__— 


Second edi- 
J. : Elroy Head- 


By A. Dickson. 
1914. 


32 PP. 





who send to the 
indexed for 


{Readers 
periodicals 


publishers of the 
copies of the periodicals 
the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. } 


containing 





Henrik Issen. With portrait. 
Century for February. 

Mrs, Fiske on Insen, THE Poputar. A conversa- 
tion, recorded by Alexander Woollcott. With photo- 
graphs. Century for February. 

Tue Macic Line. A Study of the Technique of 
Engraving. Illustrated. Timothy Cole. Century 
for February. 

Eprrortat Criticism. Henry Mills Alden. Edi- 
tor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine for February. 

American Humortists. W. D. Howells. Editor’s 
Easy Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for February. 

Sir Grtpert Parker, Romanticist. With portraits. 
Henry C. Shelley. Book News Monthly for Feb- 
ruary. 

Str RasinpranatH Tacore. With portrait. Mont- 
rose J. Moses. Book News Monthly for February. 

Srewxrewicz at Crose Rance. With portraits. 
Herbert F. Jenkins. Book News Monthly for Feb- 


Georg Brandes. 


ruary. 

Norman Duncan. With portrait. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell. Book News Monthly for February. 

Joun Oxennam, Novetist anpD Poet. With por 
trait. Robert Cochrane. Book News Monthly for 
February. 

Tue Encisn Novet 1n THe NINETEENTH CEN- 


tury. II. — Sir Walter Scott. Raoul de Beaucrispin. 
Book News Monthly for February. 

Witrrep Meynetyt. With portrait. 
Book News Monthly for February. 

Women Praywricuts. Illustrated. 
Delineator. for February. 

Maccre Tuttiver. Second in the series of talks 
‘about Great Heroines of Fiction. Laura Spencer 
Portor. Woman’s Home Companion for February. 

Rosert W. Service. N. J. and C, K. Gerbaulet. 


Robb Lawson. 


Alan Dale. 


Poetry Review for December. 
WINIFRED MAYNARD. 
for December, 


R. T. Pearl. Poetry Review 





Ruts Comrort Mitcuett. Amelia Josephine Burr. 
Poetry Review for December. 

Tue Maxinc or A Macaztne (the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Saturday Evening Post). J. Wain- 
wright Evans. The Nation’s Business for January. 

Boynoop Haunts or Marx Twarn. Illustrated. 
Bert V. Chapel. National Magazine for January. 

Tue STANDARD OF AMERICAN SpEEcH. Fred New- 
ton Scott. English Journal for January. 

Taree Rvuites ror tHe Comma. James Routh. 
English Journal for January. 

J. Comyns Carr. Author ( London) for January. 

Jack Lonpon. Author ( London ) for January. 

Fretps ror Synpicatep House Macazines. Robert 
F. Salade. American Printer for January 5. 

Concerninc Dictionaries. Henry Adams 
lows. Bellman for January 20. 

THe Death or A Great Novetist ( William de 
Morgan ). Bellman for January 27. 

Essays Otp anp New. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Outlook for January 10. 

Mr. Masre’s Lire anp Work. Outlook for Jan- 
uary 10. 

Hamitton Wricut Masre. With portrait. 
Abbott. Outlook for January ro. 

A Goop Worp ror Sranc. Max Eastman. Re- 
printed from the New Republic in Literary Digest 
for January 13. 

Epitrinc Mark Twain, 


Bel- 


Lyman 


Literary Digest for January 
20 


Witiiram McFee: A Hermit or tHe Sea. With 
portrait. Alfred-~Ernest Keet. Bruno’s Weekly for 
January 8. 

Henrik SrenkreEwicz: Poranp’s Natronat Poet. 
Bruno’s Weekly for January 20. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Two biographies of Swinburne are an- 
nounced in England — one by Edmond Gosse, 
the other by Egmont Hake and Compton 
Rickett. 

“Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” by John 
Clyde Oswald, editor of the American Printer 
( Doubleday, Page, & Co.), treats exhaust- 
ively that phase of Franklin’s life, neglected 
somewhat by his other biographers, which was 
connected with or influenced by the printer's 
art. Mr. Oswald has been for many years an 
enthusiastic collector of Frankliniana, espe- 
cially such as related to Franklin’s work as 
author, printer, and publisher. 

“The Middle Group of American His- 
torians,” by John Spencer Barrett ( Macmillan 
Company ), contains essays on George Ban- 
croft, Jared Sparks, Peter Force, and others. 
There is an introduction on the development 
of history writing in the United States. 
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“The Contemporary Short Story,” by Harry 
T. Baker ( D. C. Heath & Co. ), ig a practical 


manual of story writing. 


“Five Masters of French Romance,” by 
Albert Leon Guerard (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons ), gives sketches of Anatole France, 
Pierre Loti, Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés, 
and Romain Rolland. 


“ William Wordsworth,” by George McLean 
Harper, is published in two volumes by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Edgar Allan Poe,” by Hanns Heinz Evers 
( B. W. Huebsch ), is a short appreciation of 
the great American writer by a German writer. 

“Men of Letters,” by Dixon Scott ( George 
H. Doran Company) includes essays on 
Barrie, Kipling, Shaw, Wells, and others. 

The Art World is a new monthly magazine, 
published in New York, which “ will discuss 
with frankness and common sense every phase 
of the eight arts : Architecture, drama, land- 
scape-architecture, belles-lettres, music, paint- 
ing, poetry, and sculpture. It is published in 
quarto size, profusely illustrated, and contains 
both verse and prose. F. Wellington Ruck- 
stuhl is the editor. 

The American Church Monthly ( Epis- 
copal ) is to be published in New York, be- 
ginning in March, by the Temple Publishing 
Corporation. William H. A. Hall, the business 
manager, says it is intended that it shall cover 
a field never before covered by any publication 
in this country, and fill a need often expressed 
by both clergy and laity. 

Detroit has a new periodical — the Theatre 
Arts Magazine — edited by Sheldon Cheney, 
to which the leaders in the “ new theatre move- 
ment” are to contribute. 

The Birth Control Review, a monthly maga- 
zine, has been started by Margaret Sanger, 
with offices at 104 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Four Lights is the name of a little new 
magazine to be issued fortnightly from 70 
Fifth avenue, New York, by a group of thirty 
or more prominent women writers who pro- 
pose “an adventure in internationalism” “to 
voice the young, uncompromising woman’s 
peace movement in America.” 


New York is to have a very exclusive, 
fashionable new monthly magazine, the Metro- 
politan Chronicle, to “appeal to all persons. 
who are interested in the very best in art,. 
drama, literature, poetry, philosophy, and phil- 
anthropy.” It “will have as contributors men 
and women who are known internationally but 
who are not professional writers.” The first 
number will be of about twelve pages quarto- 
size, artistically printed, and will not print any 
advertisements or be for sale on any news- 
stands. It will be circulated by private sub- 
scription, and the price will be one dollar a 
copy. The magazine will be published by the 
Metropolitan Social Bureau, 507 Fifth avenue, 
New York, and Mrs, Frederic Elsder will be 
the managing editor. 

George Bernard Donlin has become the 
editor of the Dial ( Chicago). Mr. Donlin 
has been a contributor to various American 
journals and for several years was an editorial 
writer for the Chicago Record-Herald. 

Michael Monahan has joined the staff of 
the International, under the editorship of 
George Sylvester Viereck. It became neces- 
sary to abandon the Phoenix, owing to “ un- 
favorable conditions in the paper trade.” 

George Sylvester Viereck, publisher of the 
pro-German paper, the Fatherland, has 
changed its name to Viereck’s Weekly. 

The estate of James Whitcomb Riley has. 
been appraised at $218,000. 

The estate of Sir Hiram Maxim is valued at 
$155,000. 

The estate of Professor Hugo Muensterberg 


is valued at $5,000. 


The estate of C. M. S. McLennan ( “ Hugh 
Morton” ) is valued at $110,000. 

Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson died in New 
York January 4, aged seventy-three. 

William de Morgan died in London Jan- 
uary 15, aged eighty-seven. 

W. J. Colville died at Pasadena, Calif., Jan- 
uary 15. 

Rey. Brother Chrysostom John (Joseph J. 
Conlan ) died in Baltimore January 23, aged 
fifty-four. 
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